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MODERN BRUTALITY. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. D. 


Instead of any refining away of brutal treatment of 
man by man under modern civilization there seems just 
now to be an increase of it. In some quarters this is 
fearful. One needs only to read the daily press dispatch- 
es for a few days to discover it. The contention is easily 
made, indeed, that there have been as many instances 
within any given time heretofore, only not reported. Of 
necessity this can never be decided, for we cannot know 
how many cases have formerly occurred unreported. But 
this does not touch the comparative measure of brutality 
in those days and in ours. We do not need to know 
the number of them in order to see the comparative in- 
humanity. Could the bloody outrages upon slaves before 
emancipation have been moe savage than those which 
free negroes suffer now? 


There is adele an ingenuity of cruelty, a diversity 
of novel methods of outraging human happiness and de- 
stroying health and life, altogether unprecedented. We 
know perfectly well the character of these in former 


times. And we not only are now aware that our civilization 
furnishes means by which man can prey on man till now 
undevised or undiscovered, but also that every sort of 
means, new and old, is now employed to this end. Note, 
for instance, as to murder and suicide, especially when 
perpe trated together, a quite modern infamy. How hor- 
ribly various, and marked by incidents and circumstances 
how startling and till now unimaginable, are these two 
barbarisms alone. How absurd the assertion would be 
that reverence for human life in any sense increases, even 
in refined circles! But no less ingenious and ‘‘ advanced’’ 
are current frauds and robberies, often involving for suc- 
cess reckless brutality to persuns whose property is 
taken away. There is an infernal ingenuity of injury car- 
ried to the utmost extremes. Scoundrels and criminals 
of the past could not so much as imagine how many of 
these iniquities are now committed in the very centres of 
our polite society. They are brought about by nineteenth 
century improvements of all sorts, ever so recent, espe- 
cially those so extolled in the physical sciences and the 
useful arts. Chemistry alone is proven every day an im- 
mense instrument of brutalism. 

Just now all Christian and humane society is shocked and 
horrified by the barbarity which gives evil distinction to 
college athletic contests. The risk of life and limb is such 
that every ‘‘ team’? — a barbarous word to designate a 
band of young men—must have its attendant surgeon. 
Foot ball is not a common American game; it is specially 
collegiate. That one prize fighter at the North was killed 
outright the other day and the next week another at New 
Orleans, in sight of twenty-five hundred spectators, sur- 
prises no one. But college ‘‘contests’’ are those of un- 
dergraduates, supposed to be imbibing the finest influen- 
ces of an intellectual and moral civilization. If these 
cannot refine young men beyond the disgusting and re- 
pulsive grossness of Greek athletes and Roman gladia- 
tors, what have we that can? Evangelical religion? But 
who has not noticed the effort to identify this with popu- 
lar athletics, spite of their notorious abuses? Sober 
human belief is sufficiently strained by the assertion of 
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devotees of the sports that high and minute scholar- 
ship is not diminished by the time, excitement and ex- 
treme energy turned away from them. When we are also 
challenged by the assertion that an exalted and character- 
istically spiritual Christian life does not suffer either, it 
is quite too much. The first followers of our Lord could 
not combine spirituality with heathen games; shall we 
succeed any better with our ‘‘barbarics’? But all this 
shows how deep and powerful is the hold brutalism still 
has upon human nature. The corruption of primitive 
Christianity by union with Greek speculation did not 
more clearly show the grip of ‘* philosophy and vain de- 
ceit ”and how ‘* profane babblings and oppositions of the 
knowledge falsely so called” had the ear of the thoughtful 
in those ages. 

Then take the public barbarities of war. It is even 
argued that they are so much greater than before our day, 
and death in battle so much more sure and terrible, that 
international conflicts are, or are going to be, discouraged 
and forestalled! Who sees any real signs of this? When 
have reports of casualties indescribable, awful wounds, 
and deaths of horror on the field and in military hospitals 
produced any such effect upon the men who decide that 
nations shall go to war! But even if it were so, the in- 
creasing military facilities for mangling and murdering 
our fellow creatures would be the same fearful proofs of 
modern brutality. Statesmen and the heads of war de- 
partments in Christian nations know all about these; do 
they prevent, do they even seek to avoid, international 
strife on their account! Newly invented arms and other 
means of slaughter obtained by one government are in- 
deed relied upon by their possessors to discourage other 
powers from risking conflict with them; and the former 
use all means to prevent the latter from obtaining equally 
effectual instruments of destruction. But what nation in 
mercy hesitates to go to war with a less powerful one be- 
cause this has them not? Are the warriors of today any 
Jess savage and murderous than those of long ago, in 
detail? It certainly could not be proved by the late 
Armenian outrages in Turkey, or by the incidents of the 
war between Japan and China! Or, to go a little far- 
ther back, would any student of history undertake to 
prove the growing humaneness of American armies and 
commanders by a comparison of the quality of suffering— 
quantity not to be taken into account — in our Rebellion 
and that in our Revelutionary War? Is there even any 
lack of estimating our soldiery—regulars or volun- 
teers —by their desperate ‘‘ fighting qualities”? Is it 
not the belligerent who is the most reckless of the amount 
or kind of butchery, — be it man or nation — that re- 
ceives the highest and widest applause? Are not leading 
nations yet ranked among their fellows by their power 
and facility for bloodshed? the basest distinction any 
people can have. 

Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1894. 
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THE ECONOMIC WASTES OF WAR. 
BY HENRY SALANT. 


First Prize. 

I purpose to tell in this essay of the manifold ways in 
which war retards the economic progress of a nation. 

Ever since the invention of gunpowder, and the intro- 
duction of the modern weapons of warfare the destruc- 
tive effects of war upon wealth, industry and commerce, 
have far transcended those of the castrophes of famine 
and flood. 

Since then, the civilized nations of the world have been 
demoralized by large standing armies. These armies 
are composed of carefully selected men, who do nothing 
but train for war. In this way men endowed with 
physical health and strength, men capable of becoming 
producers to a very high degree are rendered absolutely 
useless ; and a very large portion of the produce of the 
land and labor is employed in maintaining these vast 
armies of non-producers. 

Besides the money expended for the support of the 
vast armies, larger amounts are laid out in the purchase 
of arms and ammunition. Nor does this form an insignifi- 
cant portion of the aggregate war expenditure of a nation. 
The arms of the present day are manufactured with a 
view to perfect precision. Not only has the science of 
attack in war but also that of defence made great 
progress and become more complex. 

The enormous cost of maintaining the machinery of 
defence is the great notable characteristic of modern 
society. But, had not the maintenance of these armies 
and navies, and the purchase of ‘‘dead’’ stock—men of 
war, fire-arms, ammunition, ete.—given this particular 
direction to so great an amount of capital, it would have 
naturally been used in maintaining producers, whose 
labor would have replaced, with gain, the whole cost of 
their support. The annual produce of the land and labor 
of the country would have been increased, and every 
year’s increment would have helped to augment that of 
the following year. It has been calculated that the cost 
of war in Europe from 1853 to 1866 was 1,913,000,000 
pounds and the annual charges incurred by the armed 
forces amounted to 150,000,000 pounds. It needs but 
an exercise of the imagination to realize the amount of 
productive capital that would have been brought into 
use, if these vast armies of vigorous and able-bodied men 
had been put to work upon raw material purchased by 
these millions upon millions of pounds. More houses 
would have been built, more lands woud have been im- 
proved, more manufactures would have been introduced 
and extended. In fact, it would require careful thought 
to contemplate the height to which the prosperity of 
Europe might have been raised. To defray the enor- 
mous expense of maintaining the land and naval forces, 
the governments of the different countries over-burden 
their people with taxation. 
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It thus happens, that in countries where resources are 
abundant, and where the people are highly intelligent, 
industry and commerce are paralyzed and the economic 
progress, instead of being constantly accelerated, is greatly 
retarded. Such was the case of France during the reign 
of Louis XIV. when the evils of the destructive agent 
reached their culmination. Peace was of short duration, 
and most of the time so precarious that disarmament was 
impossible. The taxes imposed upon the people in order 
to defray the enormous cost of carrying on the long and 
disastrous wars, weighed so heavily upon the agricul- 
tural and industrial classes, that despite the efforts of 
Colbert to remedy the numerous evils, France was almost 
barren for a generation. The peasants, wasted with 
hunger, were unable to till the soil; their cattle and 
implements were seized for taxes. Normandy, formerly 
so prosperous, was reduced to the utmost distress. 

Nor do the evil effects of war operate less on sea than 
on land ; especially is this the case with maritime nations, 
America, England, France, etc. The different war meas- 
ures adopted by belligerents to disturb the maritime com- 
merce of the enemy are embargoes, blockades, counter- 
blockades and the granting of letters of marque and re- 
prisal. The prevailing notion in time of war is that trade 
with the enemy must be suspended; on account of this 
suspension of trade, production is restricted, and the 
producers are obliged to send their wares to some market 
where the embargo is not in force. 

The disastrous effects of an embargo were shown in 
our own country before the war of 1812. Considering 
the comparatively sparse population, the monetary loss 
caused by that embargo was appalling. According to Prof. 
McMaster there were upward of 30,000 seamen thrown 
out of employment. Sailors’ wages were then Thirty 
Dollars per month; they earned at least three hundred 
per year; and as the embargo was in force fifteen months, 
the total loss sustained by the sailors amounted to twenty 
millions. The value of the shipping embargoed was 
then estimated at fifty millions, and as the net earnings 
were twenty-five per cent, twelve and a half millions were 
lost to the country on account of the enforced idleness of 
the vessels. Another estimate then made showed that 
100,000 men were thrown out of work for one year; they 
earned on the average one dollar per day ; the loss to the 
laboring classes was therefore about thirty-six millions of 
dollars. Thirty millions had been yearly invested in the 
purchase of foreign and domestic produce; as this now 
found no channel for investment its owners sustained a 
loss not only of their profit, but of two millions interest 
besides. 

In the Napoleonic Wars, England seeing that she could 
not beat the French on land determined to deal a death 
blow to the French commerce. She declared the coast of 


France and her allies from Dantzig to Trieste in a state 
of blockade. 


In retaliation, Napoleon issued his famous 
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Berlin decree on the 21st of November, 1806, which 
placed the British Islands in a state of blockade. All in- 
tercourse with them was prohibited, and all British 
goods found in the territory of France and her allies, were 
declared liable to confiscation. Though the blockade was 
not carried out to its full extent, and though the rise of a 
widespread contraband trade prevented the system from 
having its intended effect, it nevertheless proved greatly 
vexatious to Europe and England; especially did it tell 
heavily on British industry, by raising the price of its 
products and by restricting the market for them. Incom- 
parably greater was its evil effects on British commerce. 
Trade at once began to move from English vessels, which 
were liable to instant confiscation, to shelter itself under 
neutral flags. America profited by this transfer. She 
was now entering on a glorious commercial career, by 
rapidly taking advantage of the Berlin decree to extend 
her carrying trade. But after enjoying the monopoly of 
it for nearly fifty years, she lost the trade, through the 
same causes by which she had gained it. Owing to the 
blockading of the United States coast during the late war, 
and the granting of letters of marque and reprisal by the 
Confederate Government, trade began to move from 
American vessels, to take shelter under neutral flags ; the 
carrying-trade of the world was thus forced out of Ameri- 
can control, after having been in our hands for nearly 
half a century. 

The accompanying evils of war are no less injurious to 
trade and commerce than its direct evils. Owing to the 
excessive drain on the treasury, and the gradual increase 
of government debts in time of war, the finances of the 
belligerent are almost always in a desperate condition. 
The government, finding itself unable to meet the de 
mand of its creditors, is compelled to make a forced loan 
from the people. This is done by issuing paper money ; 
and as there is not enough specie to cover the full amount 
of paper in circulation, the currency gradually depreci- 
ates with every increase of paper, and becomes debased 
money. An essential property of money is that it should 
retain its value from the time it is received, to the time it 
is paid out ; but this quality is entirely lacking in the case 
of depreciated money, because such money constantly 
falls in value; and for every fall in the value of money 
there is a corresponding rise in the price of commodities. 
Thus, a person that receives a certain amount of money 
in depreciated currency, by selling sixty barrels of wheat, 
will, after a certain lapse of time, be able to buy but 
forty or perhaps only thirty, depending upon the ratio of 
depreciation. 

A debased currency not only gives cause to an undue 
amount of speculation but also vitiates the pecuniary 
transaction between manand man. Nor can this evil be in 
any way mitigated; the courts cannot rectify this wrong 
because the depreciation introduces a fraud into the pecu- 
niary relation itself; and the agent of the fraud, so far 
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as his intention is concerned, is almost always inno- 
cent. If therefore the court should undertake to free the 
victim of the fraud from its effects, the injury would be 
thrown on the perpetrator, who, being innocent, would 
suffer as much wrong as the victim would have suffered 
if nothing had been perpetrated. Even when the trans- 
action involves contract relations, it is impossible to 
stipulate in such a way as to neglect the effect of depreci- 
ation. When the attempt is made to do this, the dif- 
ferent ways to calculate the ratios of depreciation give 
rise to many contradictory decisions among the courts 
and arbitrators. In addition to these, the encouragement 
that debased money gives to hoarding up coins for an 
ticipated profit, soon leaves nothing but paper in circula- 
tion ; this produces a check in trade and commerce, and 
the result is the same as having no currency at all, for 
the real money is withheld ; the channels of circulation are 
thus obstructed and a general business crisis is the in- 
evitable result. The disastrous effects of war on the 
currency of a country were shown not only in our country 
during the late Civil War, but also in Russia during the 
Crimean, and in France during the Franco-German War. 
In fact, the history of Europe and our own country 
abounds with examples of the sufferings of the people 
from the scourge of a depreciated paper currency; and 
the issue of such currency is seldom caused by anything 
else than the profuse expenditure incurred by war. 

Owing to the social palsy produced by war, the ex- 
portation of the billigerent constantly diminishes, while 
its importation is increased by the demand for arms, am- 
munition, etc. ; the result is an adverse balance of trade, 
in consequence of which, there is a proportionate efflux 
of specie. This immediately causes a rise of the rate of 
interest on loanable capital, and the foreign trader always 
seeking to borrow where money is cheapest, resorts to a 
place where there is a low rate of interest; and the finan- 
cial business with foreign traders is thus driven out from 
the commercial centres of the country at war. It is for 
this reason that the European Continental trade, which, 
according to Prof. Jevons, was in great part carried on 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Hamburg has been, on ac- 
count of the Prusso-Austrian and Franco-Prussian War, 
entirely transferred to London. 

Furthermore, the anxiety felt by the creditor and the 
general distrust felt by the trading classes hinder busi- 
ness transactions, and very often cause a panic in the 
money market. Thus, in the early part of the Civil War, 
though the balance of trade was favorable to this country, 
yet a disastrous panic occurred on the exchange in New 
York, because the American creditor, finding himself in 
the midst of a dangerous political crisis, suddenly became 
eager to receive all that was due to him, and became 
anxious to forestall the payment of the debt due to him 
from the foreign debtor. He drew his bills and forced 
them on the market; but as the sellers out-numbered the 
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buyers, the competition of the former to undersell each 
other was so keen, that a general panic ensued. 

It sometimes happens, as it did in France and Russia, 
during the late wars, that all the regular financial organ- 
izations for bringing the resources of the country into use 
for the accomplishment of all public purposes, are want- 
ing. The government then authorizes the commanders 
of the army to resort to impressment. Prof. Sumner 
states that from the ancient empires down to modern 
Russia, the impressment for transportation has been one 
of the most oppressive burdens and most vexatious abuses 
under which people have suffered. How annoying this 
method is, was shown in our own country during the 
Revolution, when committees were appointed to impress 
any articles of economic use for the soldiers, and teams 
and wagons for transporting cannon and provisions. 

In fine, the wanton destruction and depredations com- 
mitted by a ravaging soldiery, the fields laid waste in 
marching, and the consequent loss of crop to the farmer, 
help to swell the immense waste of economy in time of 
war. The loss of crops caused by the trampling of 
200,000 men on the fields of Gettysburg, was perhaps 
not made good until a decade after. 

It is only by enlightening the people and their legisla- 
tors on this subject so as to enable them to realize the 
enormous wastes of war and the consequent retardation 
of economic progress, that the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes will be submitted to an impartial tribunal. 
And then, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

University of the City of New York. 


THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF WAR. 
BY B. F. ARNOLD. 


Second Prize. 

The ultimate end of life is unity. It follows then that 
the processes of life must lead to the harmonizing of all 
relations of life. Consequently whatever the immediate 
result may be, if it is found that war tends to oppose and 
derange and destroy those relations of human life that 
are necessary to the normal develovment of society, it 
may then be shown that the chief economic waste of war 
may not be seen only in the destruction and misuse of 
life, property and wealth, but as great or a greater loss 
of energy may result from its effects upon the moral 
character of society. 

Hence there are two general divisions in the discussion 
of this subject: First, the direct economic waste of war, 
caused by the destruction and misuse of life and prop- 
erty. Second, the indirect waste, resulting from the loss 
and misuse of energy caused by the effect of war upon the 
moral life. But since active war is now considered an 
abnormal state of society, greater clearness will be gained 
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by considering the first division, the direct economic 
waste of war, under two distinct heads: viz., the cost of 
maintaining an ‘‘armed peace,” and secondly, the cost of 
carrying on active warfare. 

First, then, the cost of maintaining an ‘‘armed peace.” 
It is a well known fact that, in the governments of all 
civilized nations the largest item of expense in times of 
peace is the support of the army and navy. It is, per- 
haps, useless to quote statistics because they vary with 
different authors, and yet they agree as to the essential 
fact; viz., that the expense of war is the chief burden 
that governments have to bear. 

According to the Statesmen’s Year Book of 1893, about 
one-fifth of the total expenses borne by the Government 
of England during the past few years, was for the direct 
support of the army and navy. During the year 1891, 
which is fairly representative of the last decade, out of 
over one hundred fifty-eight and one-half million pounds, 
that issued from the exchequer of England, nearly thirty- 
one and one-half millions went to the support of the army 
and navy. This exceeded the expenses of the civil ser- 
vice, including the cost of collecting the revenue, by 
about two million pounds. This same budget, however, 
allotted less than one-third as much to education, art and 
science all together, as it expended upon the standing 
army and navy. Frederick Passy makes the proportion 
still greater. He says that governments expend from 
two-thirds to three-fourths for works of death and about 
one-fourth for works of life. 

England does not stand alone in this great economic 
waste of wealth. The ordinary expenditures of the 
United States in 1893 were about four hundred sixty-one 
million dollars. Of this amount about eighty millions went 
to the establishment and maintenance of the army and 
navy. In 1892 the proportion was somewhat greater, being 
more than one-fifth of the total ordinary expenses of the 
United States government. The general tendency of the 
past, however, has been to increase the ratio between the 
total expenses and those of the army and navy. In France 
also about one-fifth of the ordinary expenses sustained by 
the national government are made for the support of the 
army and navy. But this proportion does not hold true 
in Germany. Here the item of war constitutes the chief 
burden of taxation. The estimated budget of 1893 
shows that nearly one-half the total expenses of the Ger- 
man government was accredited to the support of the 
army and navy. Notwithstanding this appalling state 
of affairs, Germany found that if she would be able to 
cope with the war force of France she must increase the 
strength of herarmy. Consequently during the past six 
months a bill was introduced in the ‘*Reichstag” provid- 
ing for the desired increase of the German army at an 
additional cost of about $20,000,000. The bill was 


accepted: and now by law Germany must wring this 
enormous sum from her toiling subjects who are already 
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heavily burdened by taxation, and how will she do it? 

The question that Germany has to meet is scarcely less 
difficult than the problem that baffles many civilized 
nations of to-day. It looks as though it were an estab- 
lished custom with nations of highest rank to end their 
fiscal year with a large deficit. What is the cause of 
these deficits? It is the enormous sums expended upon 
armies and navies and other warlike preparations. 

Every one of these nations has more articles of pro- 
duction of some sort than it can consume or dispose of 
profitably. But the great yearly deficit that stares many 
nations in the face is not because of a lack of wealth or 
inability to produce enough to meet the demands of con- 
sumption. The real cause lies inthe fact that the people 
have not their hearts in the objects for which the great 
amount of governmental expenses are made. They do 
not see the need of those great armaments, and they are 
becoming wise ; there is no need of them. Not one true 
patriot of any civilized nation of Europe, or of any other 
country, is made a better citizen or a nobler or happier 
being because the boundary lines of his and neighboring 
nations bristle and gleam with shining deadly steel. Not 
a single nation on this mundane sphere was ever taught 
the first principles of ethics by that floating, firebreathing 
volcano, that monster war-ship, which hovere about its 
shores and threatened it with utter destruction on the 
slightest provocation. Men are not taught in that way. 

But if a nation is interested in the objects for which it 
owes a debt, no matter how hard it may be to bear, they 
will find some way to provide for its payment. The 
French people, for instance, paid without much difficulty 
the enormous indemnity of about $1,000,000,000, de- 
manded by Germany at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
War. The only reason they did it so easily was because 
they thought that the life-blood of their nation was worth 
it, aud not that Germany had any particular right to demand 
the indemnity. It was a sacrifice for peace. But the 
subjects of European nations of to-day are beginning to 
learn the meaning of the phrase: ‘*War is a game, that, 
were their subjects wise, kings would not play at.” They 
are becoming unwilling to support these costly arma- 
ments. It has been well said that ‘‘European nations 
are beginning to droop and totter beneath the ever accu- 
mulating burden of military expenditure. Everywhere 
the statesmen are seeking with feverish anxiety for new 
sources of revenue, but everywhere the insatiable maw of 
armaments demands more and ever more millions.”’ 

What has been said of the enormous expenditures on 
the armaments of European nations is equally true of the 
Asiatic nations. In China, for example, ‘‘the chief 
expense of the government is the maintenance of the 
army.”” (Statesmen’s Year Book, 1893.) The United 
States also is fast falling into and following out the course 
long pursued in Europe. Every year Congress orders 
the construction of one or more large war ships costing 
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from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, and even more; e. g., in 
1890, Congress ordered two large war vessels constructed 
ata cost of $3,020,000, each. In addition to these a large 
number of torpedo boats and cruisers are constructed or 
refitted, every year. In maintaining a high grade navy 
this is unavoidably necessary. New inventions and dis- 
coveries render the very best vessels useless in a very 
short time. Even whole navies, the best in the world, 
have had to be reconstructed within a period of ten years. 
For example,England in 1878 had the best navy in the 
world. Ten years later the plea was made in parliament 
for a new navy because the old navy was rendered use- 
less by new inventions. This is always a great expense 
and even governments are loath to meet it. This is espec- 
ially true in the United States. When Congress orders 
the construction of war vessels it usually fails to make an 
appropriation to pay for them. This leaves the navy 
department in an embarrassed condition, and the secretary 
is compelled to make an urgent appeal to the succeeding 
Congress, for larger appropriations than usual. Perhaps 
this is the only way Congress can meet the issue squarely 
in the face of the people. The demand made by the 
secretary takes on the guise of a necessity. The people 
are thus deceived and they in turn approve of the action 
of Congress in granting the appropriations asked for, 
because they forget or ignore the real cause of the 
demand. The same is true of the war department in 
securing unusually large appropriations to meet its appar- 
ently growing necessities. For example, it may be 
thought that some new /ortifications ought to be built. 
The consent to have them built is secured of one Con- 
gress and this makes it apparently obligatory on the 
next Congress to make an appropriation to pay off the 
debt incurred by the preceding one. 

It is no wonder then that governments are exceedingly 
burdened in sustaining an ‘‘armed peace.” Their steady- 
ily increasing national debts bear witness to the great 
waste of wealth caused by the maintenance of costly 
armaments. The growing unwillingness of the people 
to support these military armaments also bears witness to 
the uselessness of their purpose and existence. 

But the expense of building up and supporting the 
armies and navies of the world is only a small part of 
the direct economic waste caused by war. It is true that 
the amount of money thus expended is almost incalculable. 
But when we consider the vast number of men taken away 
from productive employment and the enormous amount 
of natural energy, now under man’s control, that is di- 
verted from a productive use to an unnecessary and de- 
structive one, we can then form some conception of what 
is lost to the world in supporting an ‘‘ armed peace.” If 
an accurate estimate could be made it would be found, 
no doubt, that the number of men engaged in getting out 
the raw material and in manufacturing and preparing it 
for the use of the army and navy, far exceeds the num- 
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ber of those belonging to the standing armies and marine 
corps of the civilized world. In this estimate the number 
of those must be included whose labor is necessary to 
produce the food and clothing of all who are engaged in 
wilitary service of any kind, as well as of those whose 
labor is necessary for the more direct support and main- 
tenance of the army and navy. The approximate number 
may be determined by inquiring what is the number thus 
required in active warfare. It has been said that it re- 
quires the labor of ten men thoroughly to equip and sus- 
tain one man in active military service. This includes 
the cost of fortifications and navies as well as every other 
expense that a government of modern civilization sustains 
in carrying on active military operations. It would not 
then be unreasonable to say that in time of peace it re- 
quires the labor of five men to provide with all necessary 
equipment, and to sustain one man in military service. 
Now if we take the United States as representing the 
lowest rate of military expenditures and Germany the 
highest, we can then get an average that will fairly repre- 
sent the direct economic waste made by civilized nations 
in sustaining an ‘‘ armed peace.”’ 

According to this estimate, which is at least low enough, 
the United States government is wasting one per cent. of 
all the productive power of the nation, while Germany 
wastes twenty per cent. of her productive power. To 
make direct application of these figures to all civilized 
nations would mean that the ‘‘ armed peace” of the 
world represents an economic waste of over ten per cent. 
of the present productive power of all so called en- 
lightened nations. This means that on the average the 
civilized world of to-day is wasting from at least five to 
ten per cent. of all that it produces from year to year. 
Is it any wonder that the people find it hard to meet the 
growing demands of their respective Governments ! 

This would be bearable if there was a rational excuse 
for the existence of these vast armies and navies that 
cause this enormous waste of the world’s productive 
forces. But no rational explanation can be given, unless 
it be admitted that the principle that ‘“‘ might makes 
right ” is rational. Men, however, will not admit this, 
else why do individuals no longer settle their differences 
by combat or duel? Men want to be governed by reason. 
It is more natural. What is the power of the head and 
heart of man for, if he does not direct his energies and 
arrange his relations by it! Peace will never be endur- 
ing until brotherhood prevails. As long as an ‘‘ armed 
peace” is supported, the people of the earth will never be 


“United in one common purpose, 
Inspired by one common tie, 
Like brothers advancing together, 
Achieving a grand destiny.” 


But this has been the hope of the world, and the people 
are still looking forward to a unity of purpose and har- 
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mony of action, when all nations shall recognize the great 
economic waste in the present misdirected productive for- 
ces. This is coming. It is possible for civilization to-day. 

If then the waste caused by supporting an ‘‘ armed 
peace ’’ is so enormous, what can be said of the loss sus- 
tained in actual warfare? But let us begin with the 
United States as an example. It has been at least the 
nominal policy of this nation to avoid war. And yet it 
would be safe to say that the actual cost of all the wars 
that have taken place within the boundaries of this nation, 
together with the value of property destroyed by them 
since the planting of the colonies, would amount to more 
than all the expenditures (excepting the civil war debt) 
of this government from its inception to the present day. 
Mr. Swinton makes a statement showing a still greater 
extravagance of warfare in the United States. He says: 
‘*The expenditures of the government during the last 
year of the (civil) war was more than the whole expend- 
iture of the government, from the inauguration of Wash- 
ington to the inauguration of Buchanan.’”’ (Swinton’s 
Hist. U. S. p. 287.) Attention here need only be called 
to the fact that during this period of sixty-eight years 
the regular governmental expenditures were necessarily 
great. 

But to ascertain the real cost of this whole war, a num- 
ber of other items must also be taken into account. 
First, the amount of money expended by both parties to 
this war was almost fabulous. It is estimated at from 
six to ten billion dollars. But this is only a part of the 
incalculable amount of wealth that was wasted in blood 
and fire and smoke. The value of the property that was 
destroyed, directly or indirectly because of the war, and 
the value of all labor and other productive agencies that 
were engaged in the war must still be added. The 
amount of the last two items can never be known; but 
it would swell the total cost of the war thus far con- 
sidered, to almost incredible proportions. 

But still another addition must be made. Not only were 
vessels and cargoes destroyed and sunk to the bottom of 
the sea, but commercial interests of billigerents and 
neutrals were much interfered with and deranged. The 
leading ports of the South were kept in a state of block- 
ade, so that the neutrals were debarred from all trade re- 
lations with the South except at the risk of being captured 
and of forfeiting their vessel and its cargo. This de- 
rangement of the commerce of the world with the South 
was a loss small or great to every leading nation. It 
affected England especially by re-acting upon her manu- 
facturing industries. And whatever the resulting loss 


to England was and whatever the resulting loss caused 
by this war to the commerce of all other nations was, all 
must be added to the already fabulous cost of the civil 
war in the United States. 

But the cost of this war is no greater than every century 
has witnessed in the history of civilized nations. 


To 
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compute their cost and the amount of property they de- 
stroyed, would be a hopeless task. Who would ever 
think of estimating the loss that Europe sustained in the 
French Revolution. The Hundred Years War between 


France and England not only exhausted the resources of 
the two nations, but the most flourishing fields of France 
were devastated, and whole provinces were turned into 
barren wildernesses. ‘The many religious wars preceding 
the reformation drained all the coffers of Europe, and 
then it was finally agreed that religion was not a real or 
a just cause for war. The agreement, however, came too 
late to save the wealth of the middle ages. 

There is another point of view from which the economic 
waste of war may be considered; viz., the effect of war 
upon the moral character of society. Since the moral 
life of a people is a process of growth, a development, 
the quality of which depends upon the ideals by which 
this growth is actuated, and since ideals are practically 
the source of the development of the moral life, the effect 
of war on the character of society may be traced by in- 
quiring how it affects their ideals of life. 

War appeals to man’s lowest nature, and it does not 
call out his higher qualities. Men can not love their 
enemies and at the same time stand and shoot them down 
like wild beasts, or be the cause of mangling and tearing 
their bodies to shreds, or see them blown into vapor and 
dust without pity or compassion. Men thus accustomed 
to see and hear of great destruction of life and property 
only with feelings of gratitude for victory, and of sorrow 
for defeat, become careless in the use of their own ener 
gies, and wasteful and prodigal with the wealth over 
which they have control. This is perhaps more notice- 
able with men who become leaders. But the same prin- 
ciple affects nations. It has been true of the United 
States that the more wars the nation hus been engaged 
in, the more carelessly it has accumulated a heavy national 


debt. It has likewise been true in England and other 
nations. England has always been more or less engaged 
in war. Her national debt has never ceased to increase. 


And so the world has become blinded to the economic 
use of life and wealth, and all forces that are used to 
create wealth. It seeks only for a great amount of 
wealth. 

And thus war leads to the worship of power. It also 
fosters the spirit of chance. There is nothing more de- 
grading to character, or more ruinous to the welfare of a 
people than a belief in chance or the practice of gambling. 
When men seek to get something for nothing they lose 
every sense of the economic use of forces and values. 
They cease to be actuated by any high ideals of life. 
The result is, they cease to be moral. And thus it is 
that war obliterates the higher ideals of life and tends to 
destroy the true relations of human society. And since 
an active directing intelligence is the greatest force 
known in the field of production, the destruction or mis- 
use of this force would be the greatest economic waste 
that humanity could sustain. 

War tends not only to a misuse of this directing intel- 
ligence but to destroy the force itself, so far as true rela- 
tions of society are concerned. Is this great economic 
waste necessary? Let Longfellow answer: 

“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Towa. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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Hon. William Randal Cremer, M. P., one of the 
leaders of the arbitration movement in the British House 
of Commons and Secretary of the International Arbitra- 
tion League, arrived in this country early in January, 
bearing with him a memorial signed by 354 members of 
the House of Commons, in favor of a permanent arbi- 
tration treaty between this country and Great Britain. 
The memorial is simple and direct and is as follows: 

“In response to the resolution adopted by Congress on April 4, 
1890, the British House of Commons, supported in its decision by 
Mr. Gladstone on June 16, 1893, unanimously affirmed its willing- 
ness to co-operate with the government of the United States in 
settling disputes between the two countries by means of arbitra- 


tion. 
“The undersigned members of the British Parliament, while cor- 


dially thanking Congress for having, by its resolution, given such 
an impetus to the movement and called forth such a response from 
our government, earnestly hope that Congress will follow up its 
resolution, and crown its desire by inviting our government to 
join in framing a treaty which shall bind the two nations to refer 
to arbitration disputes which diplomacy fails to adjust. 

‘“‘Should such a proposal be made, our heartiest efforts would be 
used in its support, and we shall rejoice that the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
have resolved to set such a splendid example to the other nations of 
the world.” 

This memorial Mr. Cremer presented to President 
Cleveland on the 18th ult. In presenting it he explained 
that the British Government was in favor of such a treaty. 
He said that in a general way the memorial had grown 
out of various expressions of sentiment and parliament- 
ary resolutions in both countries endorsing the principle 
of arbitration. The more immediate cause of the appear- 
ance of the memorial at this time was, he stated, the res- 
olution of Senator Allison in June last (previously in- 
troduced into the House by Mr. Lacey) requesting the 
President of the United States to negotiate a 25 years 
arbitration treaty with the Government of Great Britain. 


Whatever may be the immediate effect of Mr. Cremer’s 
memorial in bringing about the establishment of the pro- 
posed treaty between the two countries, it will prove to 
be an important one of the series of steps taken by the 
friends of peace on both sides of the water to make war 
hereafter impossible between England and this country. 
After all that had previously been done, our Government 
ought to have taken the next step towards such a treaty, 
without waiting to be memorialized again, and doubtless 
would have done so but for the perplexing condition of 
our home political affairs at the present time. 

Mr. Cremer is highly gratified with the strength of the 
arbitration sentiment which he has found on all sides in 
this country. It is unfortunate, we think, that this sen- 
timent, which is strong throughout our country and grow- 
ing and spreading every day, is not better represented in 
an organized form in our National Legislature. In the 
House of Commons the movement for arbitration is not 
only well represented but well organized, a considerable 
number of members making it a distinct and prominent 
part of their program and working harmoniously together 
to take advantage of every suitable occasion and even to 
make occasion to promote the cause. We think our Con- 
gressmen in general are as much in favor of the movement 
as the British Commoners. Some of them could not do a 
nobler service to the country and to the world and at the 
same time add more to their reputation for political wis- 
dom and insight than by taking up this subject in a system- 
atic way and becoming responsible for pushing it. The 
United States, as Mr. Cremer thinks, is logically marked 
out by her character and disinterestedness, to lead the way 
in this movement and particularly to extend to Great Brit- 
ain a direct invitation to join her in making the proposed 
treaty. 

The appearance of this memorial signed by 354 mem- 
bers of Parliament, representing all shades of political 
opinion, is highly significant of the rapid and widely- 
extended change taking place in public sentiment on the 
subject of war. It is only twenty-one years ago that 
Henry Richard, after many years of discouraging oppo- 
sition, succeeded in getting through the House of Com- 
mons, by a small majority, a resolution simply favoring 
the principle of arbitration. This was the first resolu- 
tion of its kind ever passed in any country. Now we 
have, following the unanimous resolution of Parliament 
of June 16, 1893, the signatures of 354 members of the 
British Commons to a memorial not in favor of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration only, but of a specific application of 
it. This is remarkable progress. 

It has been objected in this country by politicians and 
others that Great Britain wants an arbitration treaty with 
the United States, because this country is so great and 
powerful as to be feared by her, and therefore she wishes 
to tie our hands. With the smaller nations of the earth 
which she can bully into submission they say she would 
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not enter into any such treaty. Whatever ground there 
may be for this charge in relation to the English Govern- 
ment (we think there is small ground for it at the present 
time), nothing could be farther from the truth so far as 
concerns the movement represented by this memorial. 
The movement in the House of Commons for a treaty 
with our Government has come up from the people and 
not down from the Government. It is an expression of 
the sincere wish of a large and growing class of the 
English people that war may everywhere be abolished. 
It has fought its way to recognition at every step against 
the neglect and often the contempt of those in office, and 
is uncompromisingly opposed to the spirit of jingoism 
of which English officials have been frequently so guilty 
in their dealings with weak nations. It seeks an arbitra- 
ion treaty with the United States, not that it may thereby 
tie our hands and keep us from interfering with English 
aggression, but as the first and most natural step towards 
the creation of a series of arbitration treaties which shall 
bind all the nations of the world together and make it 
impossible for any government to go to war. 

We are glad that Mr. Cremer has met with so much 
encouragement at the Executive Mansion and the State 
Department and in his interviews with prominent Sena- 
tors and others, and shall hope that his visit may result in 
the speedy opening of the negotiations which the memo- 
rial brought by him contemplates. 

This century ought not to be allowed to close till this 
great step is taken toward the higher and diviner civiliza- 
tion which is to be the garb of the Twentieth Century. 


THE FAILURE OF THE PARIS TRIBUNAL’S 
AWARD TO PRESERVE THE SEALS. 


In December of this winter Professor Henry W. Elliott, 
the distinguished naturalist of the Smithsonian Institute, 
who knows more about Alaska and the fur seals perhaps 
than any other American, sent a letter to Congressman 
Dingley in which he seems to demonstrate conclusively 
that the putting into practice of the rules laid down by the 
Paris Tribunal, instead of resulting in the preservation 
of the seal herd, is actually hastening its destruction. 

Professor Elliott had already given it as his judgment 
in August, 1893, soon after the Tribunal reached its deci- 
sion, that the rules laid down, if carried into effect, would 
actually cause a larger catch by the pelagic sealers in 
1894 than had been made in previous years. The figures 
show that his anticipation was correct. The number of 
skins taken by 65 Canadian schooners in 1892 was 
20,385 ; by 55 schooners in 1893, 29,113; by 59 schoon- 
ers in 1894, 38,044. The American fleet which is small, 
consisting of only five or six vessels, took 9419 skins in 
1894, as against 7000 in 1893 and 4500 in 1892. This 
means, if continued, the swift extermination of seal life 
from the land and waters of Alaska. 
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The feeding ground of the seals is not limited by the 
60 mile zone around the Pribyloff Islands. They go 
out 80 and 120 miles. Outside of the 60 mile limit the 
pelagic sealers are allowed to kill the seals except from 
first of May to the first of August, but are not allowed to 
use fire arms at any time. This prohibition of the use of 
fire arms, Professor Elliott says, is one of the fatal defects 
of the Paris regulations. With the spear the seals are 
killed silently and the herd is not frightened back into 
the protected zone. If fire arms were used, many of 
them would be scared by the noise and would flee back 
into the protected region about the Pribyloff Islands. As 
the regulations now stand, the seals will continue to go 
out into the choice feeding grounds beyond the 60 mile 
limit, to the west and southwest, until the last one is 
killed. 

Last year only about half the pelagic fleet was out- 
fitted with skilled nativespearmen. This year the whole 
fleet will have native spearmen and the catch will prob- 
ably be nearly twice as great. 

In 1890 Professor Elliott carefully surveyed the breed- 
ing grounds on the Pribyloff Islands and found 600,000 
female seals and about 8000 adult males, as against 
1,500,000 females and 90,000 adult males which he 
found there in 1872-74. Of the bachelor or killable 
seals, permitted by the United States law to be taken on 
land, he found in 1890 only 100,000, or about one tenth 
of the number which existed in 1872, and fully 80,000 of 
these were pups only a year old. 

The whole land catch last year was only 16,030 young 
male seals fit for market. The number will not be much 
over half as large this year, on account of the rapid 
destruction of the females which, though not allowed to 
be molested on the land, go out into the open sea beyond 
the 60 mile zone and are there killed by the pelagic 
sealers. It is this destruction of the females which the 
Paris rules have not only not prevented but have much 
increased. The whole herd at the present rate will be 
practically destroyed in less than ten years more. 

Two courses of action are suggested by the Smithson- 
ian naturalist: First, let us make a fair and honest 
attempt to enlist the aid of England in so modifying the 
Paris regulations as to protect the females in the open 
sea. If this can not be done, our Government should 
repeal the law of 1868-70 prohibiting the killing of the 
females on land, so that we may at least get our share of 
the herd while it is being destroyed, and turn the pro- 
ceeds into the public treasury to meet the expense which 
we now have to undergo in keeping our patrol ships in 
Behring Sea during the close season. 

If the facts are as here stated, and there is little reason 
to believe the contrary, it ought to be a comparatively 
easy matter for the two Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain to arrive at such a modification 
of the present regulations as will result in the preserva- 
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tion of the seal industry. We can not believe that 
Great Britain, if rightly approached in the matter, will 
insist on such a rigid observance of the Paris decision as 
will inevitably, in the course of a few years, banish seal- 
skins from her market. Two Governments which have 
already gone so far in the attempt to reach a peaceful 
and satisfactory solution of the difficulty, are pledged by 
their past action to go still further, if necessary. That 
they will both of them do so, fairly and honestly, we 
have not the slightest reason to doubt. 

In any event, the Behring Sea Arbitration has not 
been a failure. The whole seal herd had better perish, 
ten times over, than that the two countries should have 
a single week of actual war. This from the economic 
standpoint alone. From the higher standpoint of morals 
and religion no comparison can be made. The world 
would not seriously suffer from the total destruction of 
the sealskin industry. A war between the United States 
and Great Britain, at this late day, would be an unspeak- 
able crime, from which every nation on the face of the 
globe would suffer incalculably, both economically and 
morally. 


THE QUESTION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


The Editor of La Conférence Interparlementaire, Dr. 
Gobat, comments as follows on the circular issued by the 
Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia containing the 
request of ‘‘ Pan-Aryan” in the Review of Reviews to the 
German emperor to give back the French-speaking part 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France: 

‘* Certainly, this request is the manifestation of a good 
disposition. It springs from the incontestably right idea 
that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany is the 
cause of the present distress and social peril of the na- 
tions, that this unjust, imprudent, inconsiderate act is 
leading all Europe on to a bloody revolution. 


‘* But the question being put in the form in which the 
American circular gives it, we see at once a lot of inter- 
rogation points. Does there exist a sovereign with a 
heart sufficiently great, noble and strong as to give up 
voluntarily an unjust acquisition? Does the nation van- 
quished in 1870 itself possess sufficient greatness of soul 
to see in the giving back of the annexed provinces any- 
thing but an act of weakness and pusillanimity? Finally, 
if Metz should become French, and Strassburg and Mul- 
house German, would that settle the Alsace-Lorraine 
difficulty ? 

‘*Frankly, we ask time for reflection before answering 
any of these questions in the affirmative. Chauvinism is 
more intense to-day than ever. 

‘*In our opinion, peace and security will reign on our 
continent when Alsace and Lorraine, which have been for 
centuries the battlefield of Europe, and which France, on 
three different occasions, has not been able to preserve 
from invasion, shall be neither German nor French ; not 
before. The population of this territory does not itself 
certainly desire any other solution.” 


The creation of an independent state out of this terri- 
tory, as here suggested by Dr. Gobat, would probably 
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settle the conflict forever. But how is this to be brought 
about? The ‘‘ chauvinisme vivace’’ of which he speaks 
would not very readily consent to such a thing just now. 
A great change of spirit would have to come to both Ger- 
many and France before such a surrender of long-claimed 
rights would be possible. The thing which is most nat- 
ural and in harmony with the spirit of our age would be 
for the two countries to turn over the whole question to 
the people of the provinces themselves and let them say 
what they wish to do with themselves. They have been 
kicked and bandied about long enough by the great 
powers. The sense of justice alone ought to lead both 
Germany and France to turn over their future destinies 
to themselves. But one might put a good many interro- 
gation points to this proposition also. 

The only thing that can be done now is for the friends 
of peace in these two great nations and in all other na- 
tions to go on inculcating the doctrines of justice and of 
peace and goodwill until a new idea of patriotism shall 
prevail and the old chauvinism shall disappear. Among 
the means of bringing about this new spirit is the pres- 
entation, by the friends of peace, to both nations, from 
time to time, of every possible solution of the question of 
these disturbing provinces. We do not expect any im 
mediate results from such propositions as that contained 
in the Review of Reviews, but the duty of making them 
is not on that account the less. Every means of influ- 
ence should be used, and used often, which will hasten 
the solution of a question whose existence is a source of 
so much peril to all the best interests of Europe and the 
world. 

Since writing the above, we have found in Les Etats- 
Unis WU Europe, the following discussion of the proposi- 
tion made by the anonymous writer in the Review of Re- 
views. Madame Jeanne Rival who writes it is an Alsa- 
tian and has made a special study of the subject: 

‘*The delimitation given in the map which accompa- 
nies the résumé of which we have given an extract is abso- 
lutely arbitrary and erroneous. In reality, German and 
French are spoken every where in Alsace-Lorraine. The 
annexed provinces, now French, now German, present a 
mixture of the manners, customs and language of the 
two neighboring countries which have possessed them in 
turn. 

‘¢ The demarcation to be made between these two oppo- 
site influences does not depend upon geographical lines 
but rather upon the classes of the population. The well- 
to-do bourgeoisie, those having property to rent, the 
traders and the large manufacturers use French in their 
daily life, as well at Strassburg, Colmar and particularly 
Mulhouse, as at Metz; while the working classes of the 
people and the peasants use by preference and almost en- 
tirely the Alsatian dialect. Nowhere do the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine use among themselves the true Ger- 
man, which remains the official language, imposed by 
force —and received with bad grace. 

‘*It is important to understand thoroughly this fact that 
the dialect of the country which varies from locality to 
locality, if it contains German roots, does not much re- 
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semble good German. The immigrants from the Empire 
have considerable difficulty in understanding it. Fur- 
thermore, French words, more or less corrupted, are 
numerous in it, and this language of the people furnishes, 
to any one who will take pains to study it, a faithful re- 
flection of the changing destinies of Alsace which has 
taken something from each of its successive possessors. 


“All those who have actually seen the real condition of 
the annexed provinces can not fail, we think, to agree 
with us on these points. Hence, they will be compelied 
to recognize that the solution advanced by the anonymous 
Prussian author of the article cited, animated though he 
be, as we are happy to recognize, by the best and most 
praiseworthy intentions, is fundamentally wrong. And 
we think that, in spite of his effort to be impartial, for 
which he ought to have due credit, he is astray in saying 
to Emperor William : ‘You can convert the German-speak- 
ing inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine from adversaries into 
fervent German patriots.’ The reason is, we repeat, 
that if they speak German, it is against their will, be- 
cause they are forced to do it, and because they con- 
sider it always a foreign language imposed by law. Their 
mother tongue is, according to their class, either French 
or the local patois. 

‘¢Furthermore, as was recognized by the Chicago Peace 
Congress and as the living example of Switzerland 
proves, it is not alone on the basis of language that the 
nationality of populations rests, and especially in the case 
under consideration it is not on that ground that a defi- 
nite solution can be found. Regard must be had to the 
sentiments which have uniformly been expressed by the 
annexed people themselves, and to the right which all 
peoples have of freely disposing of themselves. 

‘‘The plebiscitum, the personal vote of the native in- 
habitants of Alsace-Lorraine is the only practicable, the 
only possible solution, and since this would in the nature 
of the case bring about a general peace, we may add that 
it alone is in harmony with the maxim which is always 
true: ‘If you wish peace, establish liberty and justice.’ ” 


A NATIONAL BOARD OF CONCILIATION AND 
ARBITRATION. 


Two important bills have been brought forward in the 
present Congress for the creation of a National Board of 
Arbitration. One of these was prepared by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, the other by Attor- 
ney-General Olney. The former bill was introduced on 
December 18th, the latter on January 17th. The former 
provides for the creation of a Commission to be known as 
the United States Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
composed of five Commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, not 
more than three of whom shall be chosen from the same 
political party, and no one of whom shall hold any pe- 
cuniary relation whatever to any common carrier or em- 
ployer. 

The other bill provides that in case of any serious con- 
troversy between a common carrier and the employees of 
such carrier the Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission and the Commissioner of Labor, acting as a 
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board of mediation and conciliation, shall make an effort 
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with all practicable expe dition to settle such controversy. 
If this effort shall fail, the bill provides that they shall 
then endeavor to have the controversy submitted to the 
arbitration of a board of three persons, of whom the 
Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce Commission shall 
be one, and the other two of whom shall be chosen, one 
by the carrier or employer directly interested, the other 
by the labor organization or organizations, to which the 
employees directly interested belong. 

The first bill gives the Commission of five authority to 
inquire into the terms and conditions of employment of 
all employees subject to the provisions of the bill, to 
summon witnesses and procure all available documentary 
evidence, and to invoke the aid of the United States 
courts if necessary. It provides that in case of a strike, 
lockout, or boycott, actually declared or threatened, be- 
tween those subject to the provisions of the act, the Com- 
mission shall try at once to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment by mediation and conciliation. It is also author- 
ized to investigate any complaint made to it by any em- 
ployee or corporation or association of employees, or for- 
warded to it by any commissioner of labor, or board of 
conciliation and arbitration in any State or Territory, 
and to make a report in writing of such investigation, 
which shall afterwards be prima facie evidence in case of 
judicial proceedings. If mediation and conciliation fail, 
all differences and controversies investigated may then 
be submitted in writing to the Commission for arbitra- 
tion, the decision to be final and conclusive, any Circuit 
Court of the United States being given power to enforce 
the same. In case either party to the arbitration is dis- 
satisfied with the decision, the said party may apply to 
any Circuit Court of the United States, which shall sit as 
a Court of Equity aud determine the case in such way as 
to do justice in the premises. During the pendency of 
the arbitration, empl oyees may not be discharged except 
for inefficiency, nor may they engage in or aid strikes 
and boycotts against their employers. Employees of 
railroads which are in the hands of receivers appointed 
by Federal Courts may be heard through representatives 
of their associations in such courts as to the terms and 
conditions of their employment. Employers may not dis- 
criminate against any employee be*ause of his member- 
ship in any labor organization. 

The further provisions of the second bill are much the 
same as these of the first, except that an appeal to a Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States may be made only for 
matter of law apparent on the record. In this bill the 
writing which submits a case for arbitration must be ac- 
knowledged by the parties before a notary public, and 
there can be no second arbitration on the same matter 
until two years have passed. Both bills provide that the 
articles of incorporation of any organization must make 
it a disownable offence for any member to participate in 
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or instigate force or violence against person or property 
during strikes, lockouts or boycotts. Mr. Olney’s bill 
provides also that in case a controversy shall become so 
serious as to inflict great injury upon the general public 
by interfering with interstate traffic, and at the same time 
shall be incapable of being settled by mediation or arbi- 
tration, the Attorney-General of the United States shall 
have power to file in any Circuit Court of the United 
States a bill to prevent such public mischiefs. 

These bills, which are now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, are both good ones. Neither of them 
attempts the impossible task of bringing about compul- 
sory arbitration. Mr. Olney’s bill might well have 
omitted the last provision referred to, which seems hardly 
in place in a measure creating a Board of Arbitration. 
His bill is, on the whole, somewhat simpler than the 
other, and the carrying out of its provisions would be 
much less expensive, but Mr. Wright's bill, by creating 
a Commission entirely independent of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and the Labor Bureau, would be 
more likely to secure impartial results and thus to be 
more effective and to give more general satisfaction. 

Such a board would not and could not be expected to 
solve all the difficulties arising between the common car- 
riers of the country and their employees, but it would go 
a long way toward doing this, and no project of legisla- 
tion is now before Congress which deserves more serious 
consideration by our national lawmakers than this. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The decision has at last been rendered by the judges 
appointed to examine the essays handed in last July in 
competition for the three prizes offered by the American 
Peace Society to seniors and juniors in the colleges and 
universities of the United States for the three best essays, 
of not more than 3500 words in length, on the ‘*Economic 
Waste of War.” The first prize of $100 goes to Mr. 
Henry Salant of the University of the city of New York, 
the second of $50 to Mr. B. F. Arnold of Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, and the third of $25 to Mr. Arthur K. 
Kuhn, last year of the College of the city of New York, 
this year of Columbia. 

The judges found the essays nearly all well written 
and of such uniformity in value that a decision was hard 
to reach. Some of the rejected essays are even more 
valuable in subject matter than the successful ones, but 
their style was so inferior in the judgment of the exam- 
iners that the preference had to be given to others. 
Other judges might, and very probably would, have ren- 
dered a different decision as to some of the better essays. 
We congratulate all the young men on the excellence of 
their work, and wish we had sufficient funds to send 
them each a handsome check. 

We print this month the essays which were adjudged 


worthy of the first and second prizes. On the first vote 
of the judges each of these essays received one vote for 
first place. Some of the other essays we shall publish 
later. 


On the 14th of January Senator Sherman introduced 
another bill into the Senate for the promotion of arbitra- 
tion between this and other countries. It is intended to 
enable the President to carry into execution the resolu- 
tion of Congress of April 4, 1890, which requested him 
** to invite, from time to time, as fit occasion may arise, 
negotiations with any government with which the United 
States may have diplomatic relations, to the end that 
any differences or disputes arising between the govern- 
ments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency 
may be referred to arbitration.” 

The present resolution authorizes him to conduct such 
negotiations through the regular diplomatic agents of the 
United States, or at his discretion to appoint a commission 
to visit such other governments as he may determine, for 
the purpose of instituting negotiations with them for the 
creation of a tribunal of international arbitration, or 
other appropriate means, whereby difliculties and dis- 
putes between nations may be peaceably settled and wars 
prevented. 

This bill is in part like one which Mr. Sherman intro- 
duced last year, with which nothing has ever been done. 
But it embodies the further idea, which is Mr. Sherman’s 
own, that the negotiations for arbitration treaties and for 
a permanent tribunal should be conducted through the 
regular diplomatic channels. If this resolution should 
pass it would give the Chief Executive standing authority 
to proceed at any suitable time to open arbitration nego- 
tiations of any kind with any government with which we 
have diplomatic relations. The plan is a most excellent 
one, perhaps the most direct and expeditious that could 
be devised, and we do not see why the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs should not report it favorably without 
much delay. 


Commenting on Senator Sherman’s bill as above out- 
lined the Boston Herald says: 

‘¢Senator Sherman’s bill to provide for a tribunal of 
international arbitration, whereby disputes between na- 
tions may be peaceably settled and war averted, will 
probably not be permitted to take precedence of the 
appropriation bills for more armored cruisers. There is 
nothing like powerful ships of war to maintain peace and 
concord between the nations of the earth.” 


It is unfortunately too true that army and navy appro- 
priation bills have begun to take precedence of practi- 
cally everything else in Congress. The naval committee 
is likely to report favorably the Secretary of the Navy’s 
recommendation for the building of three new war ships 
at a cost of four millions each and a dozen torpedo boats, 
and the probability is that Congress will vote without 
much hesitation an appropriation to meet the expense. 
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Though the government has fallen in debt a hundred 
million dollars in a little over twelve months, there is 
nevertheless always money in sight for the war budget, 
so the members of Congress think. It is a humiliating 
spectacle to see those who control the nation’s purse 
strings beginning deliberately to empty the treasure of 
the people, fifteen million dollars in a lump, into the 
bottomless sea of military extension, without a particle of 
reason for doing so. 

The last sentence in the quotation given above is amaz- 
ing. Does the Herald really believe what it says ? How 
much of the peace and concord which the United States, 
for 110 years, has almost uninterruptedly had with the na- 
tions of the world has been due to ‘‘ powerful ships of war” ? 
The Herald would have us cease to be American and fall as 
quickly as possible into the distrustful, chauvinistic, jin- 
goistic spirit of the Old World— would it? This is a 
strange voice from the Herald, a journal which we had 
hitherto reckoned on the side of the new spirit which is 
abroad in the world. Possibly, after all, the Herald does 
not mean what it says, but is giving us a bit of delicate satire 


Hon. John W. Foster has arrived at Kobe. The 
departure of the Chinese peace envoys for Japan has 
been delayed, for what reason is not certainly known. 
They have been instructed to grant no cession of territory 
to Japan, but to concede the independence of Corea and 
to allow a war indemnity. The Japanese troops have 
suffered much from the cold weather in Manchuria, but 
have steadily pushed on their campaign, meeting and 
routing the Chinese in some small engagements. The 
Emperor of China has empowered Col. von Hannekan to 
raise and equip a large army according to European 
methods. The Japanese forces are concentrating about 
the Wei Hai Wei fortress and it is expected that the 
stronghold will soon fall into their hands. Minister 
Denby telegraphed from Pekin that the peace envoys 
were to leave there on the 28th ult. Japan is not disposed 
to treat with the peace envoys from China, unless they 
have full power to conclude peace. 


The Review of Reviews sets a very high estimate on the 
recent conduct of the Prince of Wales in establishing 
cordial relations between Great Britain and Russia. We 
hope that the family tie between the two Governments 
may prove strong enough not to snap when the first strain 
is brought upon it. If we were to consult history alone, 
we should not set a very high value on this sort of union 
between monarchies. Fortunately, in this case there is 
reason to believe that the bond is made of more than a 
single thread. The Prince of Wales has behind his action 
the stimulus and support of a strong spirit in the English 
people which was very much wanting in the past. 


The Grand Army of the Republic is pushing its scheme 
for the introduction of military instruction into the 


schools. ‘‘ The latent spirit of Mars needs stirring up 
in young America,” they think, and to do the stirring 
they have appointed General George E. Wingate as 
‘* special aide ” to the commander-in-chief, in charge of 
military instruction in schools. General Wingate has 
prepared ‘‘ suggestions as to the methods to be pur- 
sued, but thinks it best to leave the system to the princi- 
pals.” Asif he had any power to do otherwise! It is 
certainly to be hoped that teachers will not be caught by 
this wily appeal to their superior wisdom. ‘The General 
proposes that the drill be extended to the girls as well. 
Up to this time the girls have not been thought to need 
the physical benefits of the drill, but now they are to be 
made military stool-pigeons. The instruction should 
consist of the setting-up drill, facing and salutes, march- 
ing by squads, manual of arms, regulation drill by com- 
pany and battalion. Military salutes should be required 
of all boys, and teachers should give them, too. All 
boys over eleven, whose parents do not object, should have 
two hours a week in the manual of arms outside of school 
hours. The drills should be regarded a privilege. 

General Wingate adds that under no circumstances 
should the boys be allowed to think that their military 
duties are more than an adjunct to their studies, or that 
the claims of the latter are not supreme. 

We should like to know how he would prevent them 
from thinking so. We had a conversation with a Chris- 
tian minister some days ago who had a Boys’ Brigade of 
35 members. He has been scrupulously careful to im- 
press upon therm that the military features of the Brigade 
are only an adjunct to its Christian purposes. In order 
to find out exactly how the boys looked at it after all his 
faithful efforts, he sent them, privately, questions as to 
the purpose of the Brigade. Five of them, in spite of his 
labors, answered that its purpose was to train them to 
defend either themselves or their country. This suggests 
what would be the result in ordinary cases where no such 
special effort was made to reduce the military features to 
a minimum. Experience with the Brigades so far shows 
that only about twelve per cent. of the boys keep the 
Christian purpose of the organization to the front in any 
practical way. 

The G. A. R. has no right whatever to be interfering 
with the school system, no more than the Catholic church 
or any other organization has. The School Boards and 
Superintendents and Principals ought to have indepen- 
dence enough to resist all efforts to thrust into their work 
a kind of instruction so utterly antagonistic at bottom to 
the humanizing intellectual and moral purposes of our 
educational syste. 


On the evening of January 14th the question whether 
the standing army of the United States should be in- 
creased was debated in Trinity Church, Boston, by the 
Trinity Club and the Harvard Union of Harvard Univer- 
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sitv. The Harvard boys took the affirmative and the 
Trinity young men the negative. There were three 
speakers on each side, and the meeting was presided over 
by Mayor Bancroft of Cambridge. When the vote was 
taken on the merits of the question, there were 30 votes 
against the increase of the army to 27 in favor of it. 

We have little doubt that if the proposed increase of 
the army, to which reference has frequently been made in 
these columns, could be submitted to a direct vote of the 
people, it would be voted down by a considerable major- 
ity. The danger is that the mischief will be done before 
the people come to know anything of the real merits of 
the subject. 


Hon. Thomas Snape, M. P., has, in a letter to the 
London Times, communicated to the English public the 
substance of the article by Cephas Brainerd, Esq., on the 
distribution of the Geneva Award Fund, which appeared 
in the December number of the Apvocate. Other 
English papers have copied Mr. Snape’s letter and the 
information contained in Mr. Brainerd’s article is thus 
being widely circulated. It is of the utmost importance 
that on subjects like this the exact truth should be known 
on both sides of the water. It seems that in England the 
impression has prevailed among a considerable number 
of persons that the United States did not act honorably 
about the distribution of the fifteen and one-half million 
dollars awarded us by the Geneva tribunal. This impres- 
sion probably grew out of ignorance of the real facts and 
out of unfortunate newspaper misrepresentations. We 
are glad that a fortunate combination of circumstances 
has enabled us, through Mr. Brainerd’s kindness, to re- 
lieve our English friends of the false impression which 
some of them had been holding probably without any 
fault oftheir own, in regard to the distribution of the 
Geneva Award Fund. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
of London has sent to the British Minister of Foreign 
affairs, Lord Kimberly, a resolution concerning the delay 
in the settlement of the dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela touching the boundaries of British Guiana. 
The resolution lays emphasis on Great Britain’s responsi- 
bility in the matter, states that Venezuela would willingly 
enter into explanations which might modify her claims 
and begs the Government to state what Venezuelan claims 
are unsuited to arbitration. The Committee expresses 
approval of President Cleveland’s suggestion that the 
first step toward a settlement should be an effort to 
restore diplomatic relations between the two countries, 
and prays the Government of Great Britain to make 
friendly advances to this end, 


Congressman Dingley of Maine introduced a bill into 
Congress on Jan. 23d authorizing the Secretary of the 


Treasury to forwith killand secure the skins of the 
whole Alaskan herd of seals on the seal islands, to sell 
the same from time to time and cover the proceeds into 
the United States Treasury. The bill authorizes the Presi- 
dent to suspend the execution of the act whenever Great 
Britain shall unite with this country in regulations that 
will protect the seal herd. 


The committee of six appointed by the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference at the Hague to draft a plan for a per- 
manent international court of arbitration has instructed 
three of its members, Mr. Philip Stanhope, M. P., Dr. 
Rahusen of Amsterdam, and Dr. Gobat of Berne, to 
prepare each a provisional draft to be afterwards studied 
by the whole Committee. When the Committee has 
made up its final plan, this will be submitted for action 
to the next Interparliamentary Conference which is to 
meet at Brussels. 


La Paix par le Droit, the organ of the Association of 
the Young Friends of Peace at Nimes, France, has sent 
out a request to the friends of peace in Europe for opin- 
ions as to what constitutes the real mission of the peace 
societies. A part of the responses are in, and they are 
quite agreed in holding that the societies should confine 
themselves to the creation of public sentiment in favor of 
peace, and not attempt to treat of irritating political 
questions. The Societies in America and England have, 
however, always held it to be a part of their legitimate 
work not only to create peace sentiment but also to try 
to influence legislation in general and on specific ques- 
tions. The Societies in Europe probably can not wisely 
go this far now, but they will do so later. 


The Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace under 
the new management of John B. Wood comes out in a 
new form, and decidedly improved in style and appear- 
ance. The paper by the late George Gillett, on ‘* The 
Old Testament on War,” which it publishes is worthy of 
the most careful study by all those who wish to inform 
themselves thoroughly on the Biblical conception of war. 
We wish the Arbitrator and Messenger great success in 
its special mission of awakening Christian people every- 
where to a deeper sense of their responsibility in refer- 
ence to the abolition of war. 


The United States cruiser Philadelphia was sent to 
Honolulu on the 20th ult. Admiral Beardslee was in- 
structed to proceed on the basis that Hawaii is an inde- 
pendent nation, and that he should not interfere in any 
way with affairs in the island except for the protection of 
the lives and property of United States citizens which the 
President thought might be endangered by the attempted 
uprising. This is the only sensible instruction which 
any President could have given. 
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We have not been able to find out how widely Peace 
Sunday was observed this year, but information still com- 
ing to us from different sources indicates that more atten- 
tion was given to it in this country this year than hereto- 
fore. In England the day was largely observed, the 
uewspapers having previously done much to call atten- 
tion to the subject throughout the whole country. The 
London Daily Chronicle expressed its sympathy with the 
effort to secure a general observance of the day, in these 
terms : 

‘‘ The return of the gracious season of Christmas again 
enforces the great proclamation of peace on earth and 
goodwill to men. The subject was treated in many 
churches in the metropolis, with especial reference to the 
work of the Peace Society, which had issued a pressing 
invitation to the churches to constitute the day the first 
of the series of annual Peace Sundays. 


‘“‘The idea is thoroughly appropriate to the occasion, 
and it is most gratifying to find that so many of our re- 
ligious teachers at once took it up with cordial willing- 
ness, and entered into the spirit of it in their discourses. 


‘‘We need an occasional reminder of our national dnty 
in this regard, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
idea of an annual Peace Sunday will take root and grow 
vigorously throughout the country. It cannot be too 
deeply graven on the minds of us all that the greatest of 
British interests, as well of British duties, is Peace.” 


The strike of the trolley car men in Brooklyn during 
the last fortnight has been a very serious one, repeating 
on a smaller scale all the features of the great strikes 
which have heretofore so disturbed the country. The 
workingmen have a good case practically everywhere, 
but so long as they resort to violence and rioting and 
persist in persecuting and injuring non-union men who 
take their places when they strike, they may expect to be 
severely dealt with by the police and the militia under the 
civil authorities. But little progress has been made in 
reaching a right solution of the great questions involved, 
and but little can be made until the whole subject is 
treated from a higher plane. Experience has already 
abundantly shown that crushing a strike by force, how- 
ever inevitable it may be in the present constitution of 
things, does nothing towards preventing their subsequent 
recurrence. The strike spirit is more widespread to-day 
than ever before. 


The relations between Mexico and Guatemala are ina 
strained condition. President Cleveland has sent through 
Secretary Gresham a telegram to the United States lega- 
tion in the city of Mexico expressing the hope that the 
two nations may find some satisfactory means of settling 
between themselves the boundary dispute, or, failing in 
that, that they will refer the dispute to friendly arbi- 
tration. Hon. Isaac P. Gray, our present Minister to 
Mexico, has recently come to Washington, and his opinion 
is that war will not be declared between Mexico and 
Guatemala. 


The paper on ‘* William Penn’s Holy Experiment in 
Civil Government” which was published in our last issue 
has been put into a pamphlet of 24 pages, with cover, 
and can be had at this office at the rate of 5 cents per 
copy, or $2.60 per hundred, post paid. 


Messiah’s Kingdom, the organ of the (English) Chris- 
tian Union for Promoting International Concord, has 
with the opening of the New Year transformed itself into 
‘*War ov Brotherhood?” It is edited by William C. 
Braithwaite, Esq., of London, and appeals chiefly to the 
Christian public in its work. 


A battle was fought between the Italian troops and 
the Abyssinians on Sabbath, the 13th of January, and 
another on the 17th. The natives suffered great loss 
under the fire of the Italian machine guns and the artil- 
lery. The Italians won a * glorious” victory. 


The attempted restoration of the queen in Hawaii has 
occasioned another scene in the United States Senate, 
in which the President’s course has been again severely 
criticised on the one hand and earnestly defended on the 
other. The project of annexation came in also for its 
share of attention. The Hawaiian Government seems to 
be quite able to take care of itself, while the ‘* cuckoos ” 
and the ‘‘ jingoes”’ are boxing each other’s ears about 
it at Washington. 


The Charles Sumner prize of $100 for the best disser- 
tation on some subject connected with the topic of Univer- 
sal Peace and the methods by which War may be per- 
manently superseded, was awarded by Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1894 to Horace Andrew Davis of the Law School. 
His subject was ** The Light which Experience throws 
upon the Resort to Arbitration as a Substitute for War.” 
The subjects assigned by the University for the compe- 
tition this year are: 1. ‘‘ Are there Indications that 
the International Socialist and Workingmen’s Propaganda 
is counteracting the Revival of the Sentiment of National- 
ity?” 2. “A Critical Estimate of the Value of recent 
Legislative Efforts to further the Adoption of Internation- 
al Arbitration.” 


Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the American 
Peace Society, etc., offers this year two prizes of $100 
each for the best essays by any students of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the ethical aspect of the Modern Social Quest- 
ions. One prize will be given for the best original in- 
vestigation of some definite form of charity work, the 
other for the best original investigation of some special 
phase of the Labor Question. Mr. Paine, who is greatly 
interested in all the social questions of the day, desires to 
encourage among the students of the great University 
from which he was graduated in 1855, original research 
into present social conditions. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Penn as a Peacemaker. 


In a recent sermon at his old church, the First Baptist, 
Broad and Arch streets, Philadelphia, Dr. Geo. Dana 
Boardman, preached from the text: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” After commenting upon the strength of 
the word ‘** peacemaker,” Dr. Boardman took as an exam- 
ple William Penn, whom he characterized as the ‘* bright- 
est earthly peacemaker in human history, and whose 
name is immortalized in our Commonwealth.” 


After speaking of his youth, Dr. Boardman went on 
to stay: ** He was broad and strong-minded. A man of 
refinement and vigorous in intellect. Justice has not 
been done to him. His temperament was an ethical one. 
He was of poetic nature; a man of constructive ability. 
His mission was to found a Christian government for a 
common brotherhood in the western hemisphere. What 
he set out to do was a great innovation in those days. 
Only the exceptional man could do it. To carry out his 
purpose meant the abolition of primogeniture, the separa- 
tion of the Church and the State, the freedom of will.’’ 

Dr. Boardman then commented upon the landing of 
Penn on the Pennsylvania shores. ‘* There are other 
historic landings,”’ he said, *‘ such as that of Cesar at 
Great Britain, William the Conqueror on the beach of 
Hastings, and Cortez at the Harbor of Vera Cruz, but 
such landings were made by force, with the use of the 
battle-axe, the sword, the javelin. But Penn’s landing 
was distinct from all these. It was done without force 
and held a unique place in history.” He spoke of the 
treaty under the elm at Shackamaxon and declared it to 
be the brightest page in American history. It had never 
been broken. The Indian never shed a drop of blood of 
a single Quaker. 

*¢ Such a peace treaty,” said Dr. Boardman. ‘‘ was an 
experiment then, but it is no longer now. Future wars 
are absolutely wrong because the doctrines of Christian 
sociology have come to the front. War is brutal, war is 
degrading, war is infamous, war is animal. The time 
has come when Christian nations will discountenance 
the use of force.’’ He then mentioned the large number 
of cases of arbitration by which international differences 
had been adjusted, and expressed a wish that the United 
States would take the initiative in disarming. Her action 
would soon be followed by all Christian countries. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 


Foremost amongst the existing causes of excitement 
are the suflerings of the Armenian Christians under the 
oppression of the Turks and Kurds. These atrocities 
may rightly stir the pulses and arouse the indignation of 
Christians in other nations. It would be an indication of 
culpable apathy, if such persecutions failed to awaken 
deep and practical compassion. But this compassion 
needs to be carefully directed into wise and pacific chan- 
nels, instead of rash outbursts of passion which might 
produce a war in which a hundred lives, both of Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, might be sacrificed for every 
Armenian who has hitherto perished; and perhaps with- 
out even bringing about a cure for existing evils, after 
all. 


It is not surprising if a sympathetic and excited public 
holds indignation meetings and cries out for vengeance 
upon Turkey, but it is also not uninstructive to remember 
that it was British popular indignation against Russia, 
and in favor of Turkey, which, on two occasions during 
the last half of this century, placed Turkey and the Kurds 
in the position to inflict the cruelties now complained of. 
At the time of the Crimean War, only forty years ago, 
the English people went wild with fury against Russia, 
and could not bear to hear words of caution and modera- 
tion. Then it was that John Bright was burnt in effigy, 
at Manchester, and Richard Cobden was outvoted by his 
own constituents, and Henry Richard was publicly pla- 
carded as a Russian spy, and all this and much more, be- 
cause such good men counselled Peace and deprecated the 
mad rush into that war which even some of the very states- 
men who then caused it, have subsequently pronounced 
to have been a huge mistake. But indignation on behalf 
of ‘‘the Holy Places” in Palestine, and the real or 
alleged ill-treatment of Christians in Syria, made Eng- 
lishmen as a nation ‘lose their heads.” Not only did 
Palmerston and Russell glorify ‘‘ the unspeakable Turk,” 
but even the pious Earl of Shaftesbury gave that nation 
his benison. A ‘ righteous indignation ” carried all be- 
fore it. And now we can reflect upon the awful loss of 
life and the tremendous pecuniary burdens caused by that 
Crimean War. 

And if, as many appear to desire, Russia is, in turn, 
to be urged into a war with Turkey, on behalf of the 
Armenians, or if such pressure is to be put upon the 
Ottoman Government, by Great Britain and Russia com- 
bined, as may eventually lead to armed interposition (by 
no means an impossible circumstance), the suffering and 
loss of life, even at the lowest estimate, would be mani- 
fold more than anything which has hitherto been wit- 
nessed in Armenia. Nor can any one say how wide- 
spread might be the conflagration, if once the flames of 
warfare broke forth. 


So that it is most needful that the friends of Peace, at 
this juncture, should keep their heads, and act with the 
utmost caution, whilst indulging in legitimate compassion 
for the Armenians. 


THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


The success which has attended their army is said to 
have created an ambitious and exultant spirit among the 
people of Japan. This is very natural, but it may easily 
lead to future complications in the East. The question 
of what is to be done with Korea is a live one. Already 
disorders have occurred, when the invading army was 
withdrawn, and it may easily be urged that it is the duty 
of Japan to give to the country a strong and good gov- 
ernment, which can only be secured through its perma- 
nent occupacy. Such a step is quite sure to be resisted 
by Russia, which is already largely increasing its fleet. 

Meantime, China does not seem disposed to hasten 
negotiations for peace, and is suspected of intentionally 
delaying them uatil her enemies have experienced the 
difficulties and rigors of a winter campaign. For the 
first time in modern history, the most important political 
affairs of the world are being transacted in the far East, 
and the prospect for their early and satisfactory settle- 
ment, is by no means certain. Those who assume the 
réle of prophets may easily ruin their reputations. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
The Boys’ Brigade. 


I would like to know what the readers of the Intelli- 
gencer think of the military organizations for boys under 
the auspices of the church and the public schools. 

Is it right to teach boys the art of war, and just at the 
formative age when associations and ideals have the 
strongest influence, and when they are acquiring princi- 
ples and habits for life? Will not the military drill fos- 
ter a love for war, with its dazzle and so called glory? 


Is this not contrary to the example and teachings of 
our Saviour, and to the spirit of the Gospel of Peace? 

The highest ideal state described in the Bible is when 
‘‘Men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Ought not the teaching given our youth to be 
such as will develop the noble and humane, and help 
them to obey the command, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”? 

Is not this fostering the war spirit in the young con- 
trary to what we believe to be the principles of true civ- 
ilization—the settlement of disputes by arbitration? The 
drill may be advocated by some as an aid to physical 
culture. In an able article on ‘‘ Fostering the Savage 
in the Young,” by B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena, in 
the August number, he states: ‘* There is probably no 
man in the United States whose judgment in regard to 
physical culture will be universally accepted as more 
authoritative than that of Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard 
University.”” ‘* The military drill,” according to Dr. Sar- 
gent, *‘does not accomplish the physical culture which 
wholesome gymnastic exercises give.” The same article 
states that in the city of Detroit there are twenty-seven 
church military organizations. The Presbyterians have 
seven companies, the Episcopalians six, the Catholics eight, 
the Baptists three, the Congregationalists two, and the Lu- 
therans one. ‘Thirteen of the companies are armed with 
rifles, and one with swords. 

Mention is also made of one in New York city, under 
the protection and support of a church of our own denom- 
inatton. ‘The study of tendencies is conceded to be of 
the highest importance. I think the Christian people 
should consider carefully the tendency of this craze for 
military drill. J. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The first of all interests is peace, and the disappearance 
of the stalwart form of ‘‘ The Great Emperor of Peace” 
occasioned for a momenta thrill of awe through the Con- 
tinent. But hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and the manifest rapprochement between England and 
Russia that followed the death of Alexander III. has 
revived the confidence of all those who know that the 
euteute between London and St. Petersburg is the sine 
qué non of tranquillity in Asia. The public both in 
Russia and in England has noted with satisfaction, even 
with joy, the close intimacy between the young Czar and 
his uncle the Prince of Wales. For three long and trying 
weeks — weeks which count for more than as many 
years — the Czar and the Prince stood always side by side 
before the world in public and in private they were not 
less intimate. It is not too much to say that since the 


death of the Czar the Prince of Wales has had his first 
great opportunity of exerting the imperial influence that 
belongs to his exalted position, free from the trammels of 
the Court or the embarrassing anxieties of cabinet min- 
isters. By universal consent the Prince has risen to the 
hight of his great opportunity, and without meddling in 
politics or playing at diplomacy has done more to place 
the relations of the two Empires on a foundation of per- 
sonal confidence and affection than could have been accom- 
plished by all their statesmen and their ambassadors. 


CONCORD. 


Mr. W. R. Cremer, M. P. — We are sure that we only 
express the feelings of all our readers in trusting that 
Mr. Cremer’s mission to the United States to present the 
address to Congress, signed by 354 Members of Parlia- 
ment in favor of the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty 
may be crowned with success. When this treaty be- 
comes a fait accompli no man will have more just reason 
for pride than our energetic comrade who has worked so 
persistently and enthusiastically in this behalf. 

Conrap F. STrottmeyer. — We are glad to learn from 
a Trinidad paper that our veteran friend and comrade has 
apparently quite recovered from the severe accident which 
he met with when travelling in Europe last year. As a 
member of the Legislative Council of Trinidad, Mr. 
Stollmeyer protested against the military vote in a vigor- 
ous speech of which many a younger man might be 
proud. Among other reasons against the vote, he 
pointed out that the volunteer corps would be unable to 
repel a foreign invasion, that the police force was suffi- 
cient to quell any riot or rebellion, that England was 
strong enough to protect her colonies, and that taxation 
was already high enough and could not support expen- 
sive amusements such as playing at soldiers. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


On the 29th ult. President Cleveland sent a special 
message to Congress on the financial situation. He thinks 
that the real trouble which confronts us is the wide- 
spread and increasing lack of confidence in the ability or 
disposition of the government to pay its obligations in 
gold. Gold is shipped abroad for profit or hoarded at 
home from fear. Such bonds as were authorized twenty- 
five years ago, being payable in coin and not specifically 
in gold, are no longer desired as investments, and so they 
can not be satisfactorily used by the government in the 
present emergency. We have outstanding $500,000,000 


| MADE $75.00 IN A WEEK. 


I have bought several plating machines, but they were either 
not large enough for some articles or they did not work easy, and 
I have never made much money until I obtained the Practical 
Plating Dynamo. This is the electrical machine used in all the 
great gold and silver plating factories, and does the work every 
time. No sooner did people hear that I had this Electrical Dyna- 
mo, than I had more spoons, knives, forks and jewelry than | 
could plate in a month. The first week I cleared $31.50, and the 
second week I cleared $75, and I think by the first of January I 
will have a thousand dollars in cash, and give my farm considera- 
ble attention too. The Plating Dynamo is the thing to use, and 
you can learn to use it in about an hour. Anyone can write to 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, Ohio, who make these machines, 
for circulars. As this is my first lucky streak, I give my experi- 
ence, hoping others may be benefited as much as I an been. 
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of currency notes redeemable in gold. The law curiously 
enough requires that when these are redeemed they shall 
be reissued. Thus they may be used over and over for 
depleting the treasury. Our bonded interest bearing 
debt has been increased $100,000,000 since January, 
1894, by the two issues of bonds. More than $172,000,- 
000 in gold have been withdrawn from the treasury within 
the year for shipping or hoarding. The depleting pro- 
cess is going on with marked acceleration. The gold 
reserve must speedily be reinforced, if our national credit 
is to be maintained. An increase of revenue will not cure 
our troubles. ‘There is a comfortable surplus of $63,- 
000,000 in the treasury, but it is not in gold, and does 
not meet our difliculty. The question now is, not how 
much silver ought to be coined, but the question of our 
national credit and what will happen if this collapses. 
$100,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds will fall due in 1904, 
and $600,000,000 of 4 per cent. ones in 1907. Shall the 
payment of these obligations in gold be repudiated? 
The President is not unfriendly to silver, in proper quan- 
tities, but is unwilling to see gold banished entirely from 
our currency and finances. He therefore recommends 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to issue 
gold bonds in denominations of $20 and $50 bearing not 
more than 3 per cent. interest, to run for 50 years, for 
the purpose of maintaining a sufficient gold reserve and 
for the redemption and cancellation of the legal tender 
notes, and the silver-purchase treasury notes of 1890. 
Our imports should be paid in gold but all other dues in 
any form of money. 

The President’s recommendations are not very favor- 
ably received by his own party and the silver men. The 
Republicans think more revenue is what is wanted. Noth- 
ing is, therefore, likely to be done during this Congress 
to strengthen our failing national credit, much less to 
solve the problem in its more fundamental aspects. 


A reception was tendered to John Burns, M. P., the 
noted English labor leader, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Jan. 2d. In extent, cordiality and enthusiasm it has 
perhaps never been surpassed by any reception given in 
the famous historic hall. The throng ‘‘not only filled 
every inch of space in the hall, but overflowed into the 
streets surrounding the building.” 


The new treaty negotiated between this Government 
and Japan has met with opposition in the Senate and has 
been sent back to committee for revision. 


On account of disagreements over the railway conven- 
tions the French Ministry all resigned on the 14th of 
January. ‘The next day the President of the French Re- 
public, Mr. Casimir Perier, handed in his resignation. 
He was led to take this step because of the vote in the 
Chamber on the previous day, the difliculty of securing a 
new Ministry, the criticisms which had been heaped upon 
him for six months and the troubles arising from the 
socialistic movements in the country. He frankly con- 
fessed himself unable to meet the situation. Two days 
later Mr. Felix Faure was chosen President by the Senate 
and House in joint session. Mr. Faure is a moderate 
Republican and his election greatly displeased the So- 
cialists. He was a deputy from Havre, and is a large 
ship-owner and a free-trader. 


The President of the French Republic is a much less 
important officer than our President. He is not chosen by 
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the people, but by the two Houses of the Legislative Body, 


The report of the Lexow investigating committee was 
made public on the 17th of January. It is a voluminous 
and lucid document. It is severe in its denunciation of 
the conduct of the New York police in interfering with 
elections, and in its condemnation of their general cor- 
ruption and extortion in connection with disorderly 
houses, pool rooms, policy shops, and gambling. It 
recommends radical changes in the police organization of 
the city, chief of which are the placing of all executive 
power in the hands of the superintendent, the making of 
the board of police bi-partisan by law, the application of 
civil service rules to promotions, the establishing of a 
careful system of auditing accounts, and the granting to 
the police commissioners the power, with the approval of 
the mayor, of dismissing anybody connected with the 
department. 


Secretary Carlisle’s finance scheme has been killed in 
the House of Representatives. 


Senator Morgan’s Nicaragua Canal bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 31 to 21 on the 25th ult., after several amend- 
ments had been made to it. 


A strike among the shoe workers in Haverhill, Mass., 
has been in progress during the month. Little disorder 
has occurred. The State Board of Arbitration have been 
on the ground, and have tried earnestly to bring about a 
reconciliation. ‘The workmen have complained specially 
of the contract system under which they have been obliged 
to sign an engagement to give a week’s notice before 
leaving, and to deposit with the firms sums of money 
which they must lose if they leave before the end of the 
year. The strike has been noteworthy for the number of 
women taking part init. The Board of Arbitration have 
found the employers much more unyielding and unreason- 
able than the employees. Miss Willard and Lady Som- 
erset visited the place and spoke to the women, counsel- 
ling them to peace and good order, but encouraging them 
in standing fast for right and justice. It seems ct this 
writing that the trouble will soon be settled by a joint 
board of conciliation. \ 


The Russian Government has made ‘a contract with the 
Bethlehem Iron Works for 1500 tons of armor plates to 
be delivered in St. Petersburg within'one year after the 
drawings have been received by the company. 


An uprising against the new Government in Hawaii 
took place in the early part of January. The rebellion 
was quickly put down by the Government, and several of 
the insurgents were taken prisoners. A number of per- 
sons were killed, among whom was Charles L. Carter, 
Collector General under the new Government. 


The gold reserve in the Treasury has kept going down, 
almost by leaps and bounds, no less than seven millions 
having been withdrawn ina single day. The amount of 
the reserve is now about $56,009,000. Senator Sherman 
has introduced a very simple loan bill, whose passage 
would much relieve the Treasury officials though it would 
probably not check to any appreciable extent the outflow 
of gold. 


New troubles have recently broken out in Samoa and 
war and pestilence are desolating the island. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. IIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards meu, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Socra, anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post 
paid, 10 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty Experm™ent in Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 5 cts. each, or $2.60 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARrBiTRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War UNNECESSARY AND UNCHRISTIAN. — By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Waire City sy tHE Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LiGuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. ‘The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


HistoricaL OuTLIne OF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs Cuaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays ANv Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report oF THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Comne Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For THe Promotion or 
BrvuTaLity AND BurGtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.—By Josiah W. ° 


Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 
Oveut Curistians TO ENGAGE IN War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 
Mixirary Dritt in — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF 

Issues Life, Endowment and Term Policies, which may be made 
payable to the beneficiaries in from 10 to 30 Annua, Instalments ; 
also Instalment-Annuity Policies which provide a fixed income for 
the wife during her ENTIRE LIFE; also Partnership Policies, with 
liberal features. 

Its Term Policies are at very low rates of premium, and partic- 
pate in surplus annually after second year. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEap- 
NEss of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. 


For information as to rates and plans apply to 


Cc. D. HAMMER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


119 Devonshire Street Boston. 


R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., 
W. A. BaILEy, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Lynn, Mass. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have been selling Dish Washers three weeks, 
and have cleared $315. Can any of your readers, J 
without previous experience, beat this? In this 
business a woman can make as much as a man. 
Every family wants a Dish Washer when they can ' 


be got so cheap, and they will have one, no 
matter who it is that is selling it. I am con- 
vinced any one can make from $5 to $10 a day ef | 


this business anywhere, city or country. They 
all want Dish Washers. You can get particulars 
by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 
k. E. Pittsburg, Pa., and by beginning at once, 
you can have enough money by spring to start 
in most any kind of business. I am going to 
stick right to this Dish Washer business till I 
make $10,000. MATILDA B. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers in 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Boston 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical. Newspaper and every variety of printing. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE 


Bright. Progressive, Practical. 
 Cepeiracy Opinions of Eminent Thinkers, Con- 
tributed Articles from Able Educators, Department 
Work adapted to the different grades of Schools, Edi- 
torials, Discussions of Current Topics, Educational 
News, Kindergarten, Choice Literature, Latest Methods, 
Full of the latest and Best Practical Helps for Teachers. 


Price, $1.00 a Year. 


Handsomely Lllustrated. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


WORTH TWICE ITS COST TO ANY TEACHER, 
Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 


Leading Paper of its Kind. Subscribe at Once. 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., Publishers, 


AND DEALERS IN TEACHERS’ BOOKS, 
ROCHESTER - - Y- 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Honest Work, 
Beauty of Design, 
Fairness in Price 
and the Rare Combi- 
nation--Daintiness 
with Helpfulness. 
Send for styles and prices. 


The 
ASBURY-=PAINE 
MFG. 
Trenton,N.J. 


BEAUTIFUL POTS 
YAATIS NI 


Bours BY PRESSING THE 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


February. 
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